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PUBLISHED BY L. TUCKER & COo }) og each bud left may be counted as producing low the joint; 


Terms—3?),50 per anovin oo 


\from its shoot three bunches or clusters of grapes; 
$2 00 if paid in advance. 


if, therefore, three buds are left upon each shoot, 
ind each new shoot produces three clusters, there 
‘will be eighteen clusters which will be as much 
GRAPES fruit as most young vines of that age ought to 

As the season has now arrived for pruning and| |produce. 


N. GUOODSELL, EDITOR. 


\ttre Office of the Datly Advertiser. } 
1] 
1 
| 
By the same rule of pruning and pro-|| 
will give such diree-| ducing, the next season would produce twenty-se- 
tions as we trust will enable who are un-||ven clusters. By this calculation we should be- 
' 


r Management, todo it wull||-ome mathematical: 


t 


planting Grape vines, we 
those 
acquainted with thei | this is only for convenience 
Although some | |sake, as judgment must supply the place of fig- 
have been dog || ures. 


sufficient nicety to ensure success. 


writers ov the culture of the vine, Some vines, from their strong growth will 
matical in their direction as to the time and man | require to be extended faster than they would be 
ner of pruning vines; vet, we think muh de-}\by pruning down to a certain number of buds 
pends upon the judgment of the operator, both |/eac h year. For this purpose, a strong shoot 
Qur observations |/should be selected which may be trained in a prop- 
-dto direct in fall pruning, 1 er direction, and left of greater length; remem- 


as upon it much depends, 


for summer and fall pruming 
at this time, are design 
both as to the growtl)|/bering that in common cases it will be only two 

-of fruit. Most vines, if left) or three buds at the end which will produce 
without any pruning would produce fruit one or|'shoots strong enough for bearing fruit, and the 
remainder will only produce weak ones, which 
would become so thick and matted as not to pro-}jwill be green and _ soft, 
duce at all By taking notice 


ef vine and produc 


two years in garden culture; after which, they 
and rarely ripen their 
| wood; it is better, therefore, that all the buds but 
found that most of}'a f-w near the end, should be rubbed off. 

them run upon green trees or shrubs; and that by | 


of our wild vines 
of native grapes, it will be 


This manner of exten ling the vines should on 


the growth of the tree, the vines are allowed to}|ly be resorted to where it is necessary, as is th 


extend themselves; but even in that case, it is on lcase often with the American varieties of grapes ; 
| 


ly those viries* which are opon the outside of the}/as the Europeans rarely suffer so much for want 


branches which produc’ frat: those which are|\of room. When a vine has been thus extended, 


confined within the branches wh they are con | and large space left bare of small shoots, it 
stantly shaded, are continually drying and drop-||should be remembered that shoots coming from 
ping off. So it would be upon a trellis or frame}!old wood never produce fruit the same season ; 
in the garden, if vines were ieft unpruned. Tl nd, therefore, should never be allowed to crow. 
object it prucing, ther foro, ts te Keep the vines|{inless it is to renuvate the top by cutting out som 


within asmaller space than they woul! otherwise|/old wood and substituting it; or for the purpos: 


One of the most com 
condition, and have them produee fruit in propor- | /mon faults with inexperienced garleners in pru 
tion to their strength We will commence our 


occupy ; and at the same tin pthem ina thrifiy |/of layering or for cuttings. 
jning vines is, that they have too much wood, by 
first year after plant-||which the vine 
that th 


observations with vines, th: 
ing, and will suppose 


ry” . ! . . 
I his) tiplication. 
shoot, if allowed to r-main, would throw out the||pruning between American and European varie 


e | oe 
leading branches from the buds, near the end of it,} it 


the first or past summer with one shoot. 


, . | 
Which will be found to be smaller than those near- in size and strength, according to their age, (or 


er the base; and in proportion as their size in- iat least their time of growth has never yet been 


creases, So will be the strength of the shoots pro-||limited, ) but so far as our observations have ex- 
duced from them. 


either exhausts itself with over- 
have been trained||bearing, or the shoots become weak by their mul- ‘rate in this village, so that nothing but attention is 
There should be some difference in|/0W required to furnish our section of country 


Unless the growth of a vine |tended, the European varieties in this climate, in learly in this. 


and therefore, the lower end of each 


: cutting should be eut about an inch below the bud, 


,as they are found to strike more readily than 
| when most of the wood between the buds is left 
‘on. To ascertain the places from which the roots 
|project from the cutting, a person has only to ex- 
amine a thrifty growing vine at mid-summer, and 
he will discover below each joint a number of 
small holes through th bark, at equa! distances 
below the joint, from which the half-coagulated 
sap exudes, forming small projecting teers ; or by 
stripping off the bark at any season, he will find 
small fibrous projections from the wood, which 
extend part of the way through the bark, which 
by being placed in the ground extend and become 
roots. This is common to most creeping plants, 
and is a wonderful provision in nature to secure 
them against injuries. Cuttings intended for 
planting may be planted out immediately, or they 
may be preserved until spring. ‘Those from A- 
merican varieties, need no protection ; while those 
of foreign varieties should be covered with earth 
or manure, before the ground becomes frozen 
The advantage to 





be derived from vines will 
- choice of varieties, for which 
‘we would recommend our readers to the New 
| Treatise on the vine, by Wm. R. Prince; in 
\which he places at the head of American varie- 


\depend much on th 


ties the Isabelle ; but our esteemed friend, Maj. J. 
Adlum, places at the head of his list, the Cataw- 
ba, and says, “This I look upon as one of the 


best wine grapes in the United States ; 
” 


and Isay 
i» this he 1s supported by a friend 
jof ours, who nas them both in bearing. Maj, 
| Adlum’s “ Memoir on the Cultivation of the eye 
am America, and the best mode of making wine,’ 

‘should be in the hand of ev: ‘ry one who hasa 
‘taste for hort.culture ; and vines of either variety, 








\the very best 


can now be procured in plenty and at a cheap 


|with choice grapes im abundance. 


ties. The American vines continue to increase - 





WORK F R NOVEMBER. 
Those who neglected to dress their asnaragus 
beds last month, should be careful that it is done 
For this purpose, let the old stalks 


has been uncommonly strong the first year, no} open culuire arrive at their greatest perfection in ibe removed, and all green weeds, and a layer of 


fruit is expected from it or ought to be allowed tol/five or six years; after which, the most of th: 
ripen on it the second year, but as it should be| | ‘fruit from them is destroyed by mildew. 
shaped for bearing the third year, two shoots!|vines of a valuable variety are pruned, it is an 
should be aHfowed; therefore, the vine should be| object to save the branches cut off for cuttings; 
headed down, leaving about three good buds, so| bed should, therefore, have the tendrils and leaves 
that if one of them should get injured, you may||taken off as far as their wood has ripened, or be- 
have two left; as after the young shoots have be-|| icome hard. 
come firm, one of them may be taken off. Som 
counting buds, there are generally two or three prefer burying them full length, an inch below 
which are near to where the shoot puts out from ‘the surface, and allowing each bud to send up a 
the old wood, that are small; these are to be rub-|/shoot. Others recommend cutting them short, 
bed off at leafing season, and not counted of any||ieaving only one eye or joint to each cutting, and 
use unless the other regular buds are destroyed.— planting it like corn or other seeds But the 
For convenience sake we will denominate those}]more common practice is, to cut the shoots into 
irregular buds, as they never produce fruit. The||pieces of from one foot to a foot and a half in 
second season, if vines are healthy and well tend-||iength, or at least of sufficient length to have up- 
ed, they will produce strong shoots, which should/|on each three buds, and planting them in rows 
be headed down as before, leaving about three}|with two joints below the ground and one above 
regular buds upon each shoot. Grapes produce}|it. In cutting, it should be remembered that th: 


There are various opinions respect 


In|ling the best method of using cuttings. 








their fruit upon wood grown the same season,||roots spring from the cuttings in a circle, just be- 


When!}|the bed from four to eight inches deep. 


horse manure or litter from the stable spread over 
By so 
‘doing, the roots will shoot much earlier and strong 
er in the spring, and are not so liable to be injur- 
‘ed during the winter, as when the bed is left with- 
out dressing. Sea kale should alsv be covered du- 
‘rine this month. When it is intended for use in 
the spring, a small box should be inverted over 
each plant, and then the bed covered as for aspara- 
‘gus. In the spring, the box should be allowed to re- 
main as long as you wish to continue cutting the 
kale; by which the young shoots will be blanch- 
‘ed and more tender, than when grown in the light. 
|All edible roots should now be removed to the cel- 
lar, and early Peas may be planted, also Radish- 
es. Plant out fruit and ornamenta! trees, and 
shrubs. Cover tender flowering pla:'s and roots 
with tan bark, horse manure, or liftur ®om the 
A fine time this month to collect eom- 
Plough much that your 


|stables. 
\post for spring use. 
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spring work may be in advance. Prepare 
wood for winter, and see that your houses are in 
repair, as a bad door will cost a load of wood be- 
fore spring. See to ditches and drains, and that 
water is not allowed to stand upon your grass 
lands. 





TARIFF CONVENTION, at NEW-yORK. 
This Convention, convened at New-York on 
the 26th ult. The following are the officers elec- 
ted. 
William Wilkins, Pa. President. 
Vice Presidents 
Joseph Kent, of Maryland. 
James Tallmadge, of New- York 
Gevrge Blake, of Mass. 
Lewis Condit, of New-Jersey. 
Secretaries. 
H. Niles, Maryland. 
R. Tillotson, N. York. 
C. Paine, Vermont. 
J. W. Pierce, N. Hampshire. 
Mr. Austin, Boston. 
Thursday, Oct. 28. 
The Chair announced the appointment of 13, 
as a committee to address the people of the United 
States, affirming the constitutionality and expe- 
diency of the Tariff protecting the interests of ag- 
riculture, commerce and manufactures; a com- 
mittee of 7, to enquire and report upon any eva- 
sions of the present revenue laws; a committee 
of 13, to prepare a memorial to Congress enfor- 
cing the propriety of continuing the protection of 
our domestic industry, whatever reduction of du- 
ties may be expedient on articles not conflicting 
with that industry ; a committee of 13, to enquire! 
and report upon the effects of the existing Tariff] 


} 











upon the agriculture, mechanic arts, internal trade} 
and foreign commerce. The committees were} 


raised agreeably to sundry resolutions passed on 
the day previous. 

Mr. Brown, of Penn. submitted an amendment, 
or rather an instruction to the committee to report 
an address to the people of the Union, descriptive 
of the“ American System,” and supported his 
proposition with remarks at length; which were 
rephe: to, briefly, by Mr. Sharpe, of N. Y. who 
hoped the proposition would not pass. 

Mr. Shaw reported on further arrangement of 
business, that it was expedient to have committees 
on the production and manufacture of iron, wool 
and cotton ; on the payment of cash for duties, on 
the culture of silk, hemp, and other materials of 
an agricultural kind employed in manufactories ; 
to defroy the expenses of the Convention. 

Mr. Brown consenting to modify the terms of 
his “ instruction” into “ a suggestion,” it passed. 

Mr. Lynch suggested that there should be two 
committees on wool, was agreed to, or rather was 
divided ; two committees, one on the production 
the other on its manufacture, each to consist of 15 
members, were raised. Committees of 15 on iron 
and cotton, aficr some discussion were agreed to, 
Committee of 7on cash payments was raised. A 
committee of 15 on silk and hemp was agreed to. 
Committee of 1 from each state on “‘ ways and 
means”; a committee on leather, of 15, were both 
voted. Committee of 3 on lead and copper was 
raieed. Committees of 3 on salt, and 5 on chem- 
istry, were agreed to. Cowmittee of 7 on hats 
was voted. During the raising of this committee 


| manufactures, was laid on the table. 


————— —_—-——- —_ 


j ee 


ember 5, 


1831 


a 


of the convention have a hat, in which was a’ the last speaker could not be accomplished withi: 

British crown—this produced bursts of laughter. || a reasonable time. . 

Committee of 5 on sugar was agreed to. The|| Mr. Woodard, rose and stated that the - 

convention adjourned, after “ cutting out” work e- | speaker was the bearer of the memorial of th: 

nough to last them a long time in “ making up.” | Hartford Convention to the Congress of the Uni- 
Friday, Oct. 2. 


ted States. ‘There was quite a bustle from Vari 
The chair announced the appoiniment of seve-' ous quarters of the house, at the annunciation ¢ 
4 . —sow F ‘ 5 a } f. 6 seeeeSis - r : 
ral committees voted yesterday. ‘ Cabinetfurn-|\this intelligence. The President called M; 
iture” was added to lhe Aat committee. “ Steel” | Wodoward to order & would not allow either My 


was added to the iron committee. 





| 
| 


| W. or Mr.G. to have the floor during the fermen: 
° i os 
Mr. R. Swartwout proposed a resolution that Some members volunteered an opinion to My 


each member of the convention should at their re- } Goddard that it was not necessary to reply to Mr 
spective homes, prepare and forward to Mr. Niles; Woodward. 

statements of the condition of every branch of Mr. Robertsof Pa. addressed the Convention 
manufacture in their vicinity. He submitted it, with great warmih, aud said thatif an adjourn 


‘for consideration, and it was laid on the table. \\ment was to take place without signing some me 


A committee of 3 were appointed on the sub-) morial, the whole object of the Convention would 


ject of the Tariff of Great Britain, Russia, Hol-| be an sbortion. 


land and Belgium. | Mr. R. was sustained and anplanded by the 


| Aresolution, recommending Congress to es-! Pennsylvania members, who appeared to be ap 


tablish a Home Department, to foster domestic | prehensive that the New-Englard gentlemen had 
) it in contemplation to steal a march upon them 
_ The standing committee on hemp made a re-| Mr. R. said he was in favor of doing things in « 
| port, providing for a committee of correspondence fair and honorable manner. 
and statics, to be charged with the influence of the | of the report. 


ie was ashamed 


Cariff on general property ; the numbers employ-, After en animated debate, in which Mr. Wil 
ed in manufacturing labor, &c. liams of a. Mr. McCullough of Md. and Mi 


There were several other matters brought be- |) Dwight of Mass. took part, the question was ta 
fore the Convention, which created some discus- ken on the report, and it was accepted. 
sion, Which will be noticed hereafter. | Adjourned to 4 o'clock P. M. 
Friday Afternoon, Oct. 2. Saturday,, Oct. 29. 
Mr. Williams, of Oneida county, N.Y. desired |! EVENING SESSION. 
| information respecting the moral influence exer-|| Further conmiuttces were appointed, viz: ou 
;cised inour manutactories on the laborers. Mr. | correspondence,—currency,—vegetable dyes,— 


| W. explained his object,—as he had found a} silks, hemp, &e. Mr. Forward, from commitiee 





high state of morals in certain manufacturing es-| on “ effects of the Tariff on domestic trade,” &c 


\tablishments. Mr Carey, of Pa. desired the! moved that the committee report on the propriety 


| word “operatives” to be enserted instead of “la- of forming associations to publish facts, &c. and 


vorers.” A member objected; the term came! spoke at length in support of his motion. The 
from the English, who considered laborers “ mere | resolution was agreed to. 

achines ” sne shango: 8S tin ” | . 
machines.” It was changed to “ persons. | The committee on cash payments made a par 
Mr. Buel, from the standing committees, re- |) ¢j4) report, Which would be completed when they 
ported thata committee be appointed to report on | 


consulted some merchants. 
» currenc » country. ’ 
the currency of the country || Mr Woodward rose to speak,—but there was 





Saturday, Oct. 29. such a hubbub, that he was obliged to relinquish 
, Mr. Ingersoll chairman of the committee to re-| the floor. [ Mr. W. authorized the editors of the 


port an address, stated that the committee would | Courier and Enquirer to say, that in cousequence 
‘submit the same on Monday. Mr. Everett, | of the abuse lavished upon the New-York city 
\chairman to report memorial to Congress, sug-| 


delegation, by the Boston prints, and the indeco- 
| gested that it would be preferable to form said re- |) pous levity of Mr. Goddard, from Hartford, when 


| port after the Convention adjourned. Mr. Rob-! the mention of “ drafting memorials by Mr. Wood 
|| erts of Pa. thought that the better way was to) ward,” was made, he felt prone to resent an insult; 
|| have the memorial drawn, and every member | and being possessed of the fact by the surround 
sign it. It would have no effect, if delegated toa ing members, of Mr, Goddard being the bearer af 
jcommittee. Mr. Forward, of Pa. thought that the Hartford memorial, he used it in reply, with 
the names woutd have but little effect, .f unaccom- |) oy4 intending any thing further than to contrast 
panied »ith arguments. Mr. Everett said, that) that fact, with those on which the member had 


the report must be based on information to be || been commenting. He had reflected on hiscourse, 
gathered during their sitting ; it would be prefera- | . 


and was satisfied with it, and, until convinced o! 
ble to wait. 


his error, he would defend it, by intellectual com 
Mr. Woodward, ot New-York, said that he had || petition, or in any way the gentlemen may indi- 
drafted every memorial «'. the American System ‘cate ; he would do it without regard to youth @ 
| which had been sent to Congress from that city. |jage, or without any objection to the chivalry o 
Mr. Sharpe, thought that the memorial could | customs ef any quarter of the Union.] 
be drafted without delay. Mr. Lockwood, of New-York, desired a com- 
Mr. Everett said, if the memorial was intended | mittee raised to report what reduction of duties 
to answer another, not yet published, (Free Trade || could be made, without injuring our commerce, 
report,) that object could only ve done by delay. agriculture, and manufactures. Mr. Dunlap tho’t 
Mr. Roberts would not withdraw his motion, ||the subject was already before another committee 
respecting an immediate report. The resolution was laid on the table. 





a member observed that he had seen a member 














Mr. Goddard, of Conn, feared that the object of} ‘The Convention adjourned to Monday. 
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DR. CUTBUSH’S ADDRESS. 

This was delivered before the “ Domestic Hor- 
(icultural Society,” at Canandaigua, on the 30th 
June last, and is a very handsome display of the | 
‘earning and research of the author, who is pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Geneva College. 

The book is in fact a history of the early efforts | 





of Gardeners and Horticulturists, and very inter- | 
esting, to scientific men particularly. 

We regret that we did not receive Dr. Cutbush’s 
Address, at an earlier day. Our columns are 
now so occupied, that we are unable to give more 
than a few brief extracts :-—— 

Gardening is certainly one of the most in- | 
nocent pleasures in which wecan be enga- | 











ged for recreation, after having been enga- | 
sedin any pursuit: it tranquilizes the mind, | 
and promotes humane, generous and virtuous | 
sentiments: it makes man happy. and ex- | 
tends that happiness to others. [tis not ea 

sy to suppress a degree of enthusiasm, when | 
we reflect on the advantages of gardening | 
with respect to a virtuous education. In the} 
beginning of life, the deepest impressions | 
are made. Those who spend their time 
within the bounds of populous cities, are, in | 
a great measure, in-ensible to the elegant’ 
beauties which nature presems. Notwith- | 
standing civilization has trenched upon the | 


| 
i 


forest, Seautics still remain, though wild and || 


savage, to admire. ‘The dltiriodendron and | 
magnolias of our country waste their per-| 
fumes inthe desert, and many shrabs and | 
indigenous flowers, which vie in beauty with 
those of the torrid zone, plead the protect. | 
ug care of this Society. 
more, the axe and the fire will have removed | 


| 
Ip half a century | 





SE 
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they are not inferior to the most delicate 
flowers. If the common pea were an exot- 
ic, how much would their blossoms be ad- 
mired, and those of the bean, for their odor. 
Even those whose flowers do not attract 
general attention, are not destitute of beau- 
ty : witness those of the salsify and the ok- 


|ra, and many other esculents of the kitchen 


garden. The Indian kale of the West In- 
dies would vie with the amaranthus tri-color : 
and the crumpled leaf of the Scotch kale, in 
mi View, possesses many attractiuns. 


Referring to the rapid improvement of the coun- 
try the Doctor observes at the close of his address. 


It must be highly gratifying to you, Gen- 


|tlemen, who are enabled to take a retrospec- 


tive view of this portion of our country 
through a lapse of forty years; and who 


have marked the march of improvement—'| 


have witnessed the towns and the villages, || rience in the case of cotton and wollen man- 
decorated with spires, which have arisen a- | 


round you, and the advance of architectural 
refinement, from the humble log-house to 
the splendid mansions which now adorn this 


| village, surrounded by fields, once the abode 


of wild beasts and uncivilfzed man, now smi- 
ling with rich productions and the varied 
harvest which gilds our plains. All testify 
the superlative goodness of Providence in 
directing and supporting the bold pioneers, 
whose industry and perseverance cleared the 
orest, and prepared the land to yield mill- 


ey 
| 


| nursery of mulberry trees and silk worms 
can never be profitably attached to a manu- 
facturing establishment. ‘To say nothing of 
the immense expense which this complex 
|business would occasion, it must be evident 
that the profits of the manufacturer should 
not be dependent on the success of the agri- 
iculturist. The risk would be too great; 
one hard winter, one bad crop of cocoons, 
would reduce to nothing the earnings of the 
artist ; and he could not with Sufety carry 
on his business in such a perilous situation. 
The raising of silk worms. therefore, must 
be left entirely to the "farmer, and the me- 
chanic must apply himself to those branches, 
which are within the proper line of his busi- 
i ness. 

| . Manufactures are of slow growth, and in 
| their beginning, particularly, require great 
ineans and powerful support. Recent expe- 





ufactures has sufficiently proven the truth of 
this position. I am therefore of opinion, 
that the produce of the American silk should 
_be employed as an article of foreign com- 
merce, before it is manufactured into stuffs 
in this country. Great profits are to be de- 
| rived from this branch of business, and when 
it shali have arisen to a certain degree of 
strength and prosperity, manufactures will 
| follow in its train. 
| It was by this slow and gradual course of 
proceeding that the cotton business has ris 








ions of ears of corn where not one grew be-| en in the United States to the degree of 


fore and exhibiting in every direction the in- 
dustry and happiness of the community.— 


prosperity it has attained. 
For more than twenty years, cotton was 


And the proud exhibition, which you have) prepared and sold as a raw material, without 
made this day, of the indigenous and exoti-|! any attempt to convert it into manufactured 


chem. and your descendants will in tain luck | productions of your soil, administering not’ 


forthem: they willbe known ouly by name, 
inless they visit the botanic gardens of Eu- 
jope, where taste may have preserved their | 


‘only to the health, but adding a very impor-! 


‘life, must call forth the unqualified thanks 


tant itemtothe necessaries and comforts of 


What a field of usefulness stiff |ofevery member of this highly favored coun-| 
lies open to the enterprising botanist; and || "Y. . ’ : 
what a fund of useful knowledge does this!) ©an you. m\ friends. be insensible to all 

science impart. What a source of pleasure) these blessings, and the happiness you en- 
there is in seeking ont those productions of | JOY- ithout offering, both in public and seh 
nature which grow secluded in the forest,| Yate. the aspirations of praise and thanks-| 
where many a plant is born to blush un | giving to that over-ruling Providence, who: 
seen,” whose medicinal and other virtues has blessed the land with such unparalleled 
were intended for the use of man. Though! inerease, and shown so many marks of his| 
man fell under the displeasure of his (rea-| love, by dispensing to you his bounties with | 
tor, and vice and disease assailed him, akind| such a liberal hand, and “who satisfieth 1 
and merciful Providence did not abandon | thy mouth with good things?” T trust you 

I have only to add—may they be 


Species. 








| 
; 
iI 


him, but assigned the means of relief. both} are not. 





for his body and his mind ;—where the dis. | perpetual. | 
ease is, there may be found the remedy.—| 

Such was the faith of an old writer in the | From the Lowell Journal. 

common sage, as to induce him to exclaim— | SILK MANUFACTURE. 

‘* Cur moriatur homo. cuisalvia crescit in hor- |) NO. INI. 
to.” And some of the most valuable escu-| America is destined to be a rich, silk grow-' 
lent plants,which grace the tablesof the opu-| ing and silk manufacturing country. But 





lent, were once the inhabitauts of forests) her advance towards that desirable state of 
and swamps. To the botanists we are in-| things must be gradual and systematic.—_ 
Jebted for many of the beanties of Flora,! Every attempt to do that at once, which can 
which now adorn the rich parterre ; attract-| only be effected in a course of years, must 
ed by their varied attire and native sweet- | ultimately fail; while patriotism and enter- 
ness, they transferred them from their lone-} prise will be discouraged by the enormous 
ly seclusion, and presented them tothe gaze| expense and fruitless labor that will be in- 
of an admiring multitude. Thousands of! curred. When we take a view of the nu- 
dollars have been paid in Europe fora single | merous branches of science and art of which 
bulbous root ; and our swamps and highlands) the silk business consists, from the planting 
have supplied the botanic gardens of Paler |/the mulberry tree to the production of those 
mo, and many other parts of Europe, with|/elegant and delicate stuffs, which daily issue 
choice productions, which vie with the mont | from European looms, it is natural to ask 
costly bulbs. Though flowers hold a distin- || ourselves by which of those branches is a na- 
guished place in our gardens, it is not be tion to begin? bay | 
cause we see no beauty in esculent vegeta-|| ‘The two great divisions of human labor, 
bles: onthe contrary, such is their variety,|)agriculture and manufactures, require to va 
and often the beauty of their foliage, that" carried on separately, and by different hands. 








stuffs. During that period the exportation 
of raw cotton produced immense profit te 
this country. The business at last was o- 
verdone, the profit diminished, and domes- 
tic manufactures were established. 

Thus instructed by experience, and con- 
vinced by the reason of the thing, | would 
recommend the same course to be pursued 
with regard to sik.—Nothing should be at- 
tempted at first beyond preparing it in the 
form of a raw material. 

Mr. D’Homergue says, ‘I have observed 
with astonishment that although there is not 
the least encouragement for the farmer and 
planter to attend to this production, never- 
theless the mulberry tree is cultivated, and 
silk worms are raised in all parts of this 
country, from the north to the south, and 
from the east to the west. [ have examin- 
ed the cocoons and extracted silk from them, 
which } have found superior in quantity and 
quality to any that Lhave ever seen: there- 
fore 1 think this part of the business may be 
left toitself. The main object is to find em- 
ployment for the silk produced by the Amer- 
ican citizens. and to establish in some cen- 
tral place a regular market for their co- 
coons. Their industry stimulated by their in- 
terest will do the rest. Planting the mulber- 
ry trees, and raising the silk worms, are not 
mechanical arts, like the other branches of 
the silk business. Experience and observa- 
tion will soon make the American farmer 
perfect in that business. When they find 
that bad and imperfect cocoons do not sell 
for so high a price as the good ones, the; 
will inquire into the disparity, remedy the e- 
vil, an! none but good cocoons will be found, 


St. John’s Academy, Chapel-street, New-York 
was destroyed by fire on the Ist instant, 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
GREEN CROPS FOR MANURE. 
Mr. Goonseti.—There is one source for fer- 
tilizing our corn grounds which I think is not suf- 
ficiently urged by our agricultural writers: I 





| 
mean green Vv svetable matter—a good clover ley. | 


The utility of turning in a green crop of buck 


wheat has been often urged; but in comparison || 


with clover it furnishes but a miserable pittance 
of food for vegetables. 
left till it has run out, but sow it on tilled grounds 
intended for corn and other hoed crops expressly 
for its fertilizing properties. An acre of old sward 


| 


Nor would L have clover 


has been estimated to contain more than twelve) 


tons of vegetable matter, mostly food for plants. 
An acre of clover, sown thick, must contain, with 
its exten led tap roots, two thirds of this quantity, 
or nine tons, and must of course be worth to the 
crop as much as nine tons of yard manure, 
and spread upow the ground. 


carted 
A ton of manure, 
spread,is worth $1 toany farmer. Hence the val- 
ue of a clover ley to acorn or potato crop,is worth 
$9 per acre. And fromsome experience [ think this 


is not over rating its value: for all other cireum- 


stances being alike, a clover ley will yicld 20 per \ 


cent. or a fifth more corn, on a light soil, than 
ground which is devoid of vegetable covering; 
and the difference is still greater in the relative 
fertility of the two fields, for the subsequent crop. 
Nor is this all; the vaiue of the after feed will 
amply compensate for the seed, which, 
the bushel of 60 lbs. and allowing 16 lbs. to the 
acre, will cost $1,60. 

The clover ley is aot only valuable as a fertili- 
zer, butit is highly beneficial in a mechanical 
way. It opens the soil, as it decomposes, and 


husband the riches which nature 


at $6 for 


renders it purvious to the great agents of vegeta. | 


tion, light, heat, water and atmospheric air. It 
decomposes gradually, and the gasses evolved 
are absorbed by the growing plants. It counter- 


acts the effects of drought upon all soils, and ren- 


1 Albany, Oct. 20. 


ders stiff clays which by the bye never ought to! 


be planted with corn, more porous and light. 
But the uti!ity of clover, and all other grass 


leys, in fertiliz.ag the soil, depends upon the pro- | 


portion and manner of tilling the ground. If the 
dead vegetable matter which is turned under by 
the first furrow or ploughing, is again turned 
up by a second ploughing, the food which should 
nourish the new crop is dissipated by the sun aed 
winds, to say 1 whing of the labor lost in the ope- 
ration. Tie crvund should be ploughed but once, 
but that aaaahd ig should be well and faithfully 
done—and no plough should be suffered to tear. 
the roots of the growing corn, or turn up to waste 
the vegetable matter destined for its nourishment. 


I speak from experience when I say, that the har- | 


row and cultivator are the only proper implements, |‘ 


together with the hoe, for cultivating corn. It is | 


| 


not benefitted by hilling, if the weeds are extirpa- || 


ted, and the surface of the ground kept loose. [|| « 


would even advise caution in preparing for the 
subsequent crop, which should be small grains, 


not to turn to the surface the vegetable matter, the || “the roots of the 


partly decomposed sod which has been turned un- 


der, and which is deposited saf:ly where the roots || 


of the coming crop will want it, and will seek 
for it. 


Corn requires more artificial aid than any éeia|| 


| 


re }t’'armer, that tl 
| bor’s, which is but partly harvested in the old way, |) + or 
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“ Hall thus circumstanced, a great proportion of 
the annuals sown in 1813, were destroyed by it 
Tn very simple and effectual remedy in such , 


crop we raise, to render it profitable. One man 
raises 80 bushels the acre, with the same expense 
that another gets 15 to 25 per acre. A good crop 
is very profitable. or even a medi. ||‘ ses Was mentioned to me by Sir Joseph Bu wf 
um one, hardly pays for labor. In travelling ||" He recommen led that slices of potatoes stuck 
south to the highlands, north to Plattsburgh, an)! |)" upon skewers, should be buried near the 
east to Utica, I observed the corn on the two first ||" sown, examined every day, and the wire worms 
routes to be uncommonly fine, while in the vicin: 


“which collect upon them im great numbers. he 
ity of the latter named place, and in the * destroyed. 


A poor crop, 





seed 








valley of | 
the Mohawk generally, its quality appeared bu 
‘medium or inferior. [ ascribed this inequality to 
the faci, that on the two first routes 
ofart had been put in requisition ; while on the sale | it may be 
‘ter every thing had been left to the provision of ! count) if our wire worm and that of England be 
natire. The people of the west should not for- | 
get that the counties on the Hudson have been 
once fertile like theirs, and that they 


Vhis plan of decoying destructiy 
“animals from our crops by offering them y 


lore 
* tempt nye food, is excell mnt, 


and deserves to be 


; the resources || “* pursued in other instanevs,” 


doubted (for I have no certain ac- 


long to the same Species It will appear, howevy- 


, from the foregoing notice that their habits are 


have been |) slimlar ; 


} 

| e | ! 1 . ‘ . 

andthatthey have a common preference 
A new an | for grass land or mucky soils. 

| 

| 


exhausted by injudicious cropping. 
better system has 
ginning to make progress, from necessity. Let 


: 7 Professor E’alon vives “ sn: hese” an, 
succeeded here, or is rather be- ° ' 5f¥es  snap-bug™ 64s a com- 
‘mon name for at least one species of Elater ; and 
)it therefore appears that this is the parent of the 


wire worm, 


old Genesee be admonished by our experience, an 
has every wher 
spread with a lavish hand upon her soil; or sh 
too may become old®in the barrenness of her | 
fields, as she now is reputed to be in the maturity || "4 pear tree. If so, it would only 
of her intellect. | the purpose of food, uoless ut 
One word as to the time and manner of har- || tere to hatch, ani not to feed, like our comnon 
‘vesting the corn crop. My crop was cut an! jlocust (Cuca ta.) But imay be 
stooked the first week in Sept., husked and ertbbe | pear trees have not | manner 
the third, and a part threshed and ground th jrefered to, in some districts Where the wire worm 
fourth, conformably to my general practice. My |) has abounded, D. 'T. 
“crop was saved in excellent condition, is remark 
able sound, and is dry enough for market; the }| ; a [SE GENESEE FARMER. 
My neigh- | [It is asserted in the 4th page of the Genesee 
3 @ potato is found growing wild 
is at least one tenth mouldy, the cobs saturate: i in the valley of the 
with rain, and the stocks blanched in the field an 1} ah same article informe ue, that the bendeed ¥2 
rendered of little value. My system presents|!) —~ — apnea 7 sal 
these alvantages over my neighbor's : ue corn is |" ties of the apple originated in the oriental crab 
a fourth better than his, ‘and my fodder four fifths | | —the delicious — h fiom the 
more valuable, while ye a a dita be shal ithe delicious and juicy plum from the uneatable 
a 4 || haw of the hedge. 
| economy of labor. J.B gy 


It has been strongly suspected by some horti- 
‘uliurists that the snapping bug ts a depredator on 
seem to be tor 


leposits its eggs 


remarked that 
yveen damaved in the 





stocks in fine order and well housed. 





Viississippi; a small uneata- 
production. ls there any authority for this ? 


bitter almond—= 


Perhaps these statements can- 
| not be demonstrated to be certam. But 1 am not 
ae ‘prepared to believe them. We find seedling ap- 
| ples, pears and potatoes, of every grade of excel- 


lence. Our forests furnish us chesnuts, waluuts, 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 
| THE WIRE WORM. 


Kirby and Spence, in their letters on Entomolo- 
gy, notice the (English) wire 


voose berries, plums and grapes, witha great di- 
versity of character. I see no reason for ascri 
bing all that is excellent to culuyation. My um- 
“The wire worm causes annually a large dimi- | pression is, that in every kind of fruit, some d si- 

‘nution of the produce of our fields, 


worm As follows 





destroying | rable varieties have bean found yrowing wild, 


‘indiscriminately wheat, rye, outs and grass.—) and that these wer originally selected for propa- 


“This insect, which has its name apparently | gation. 


It may not be foreign to the subject to re- 
‘from its sl-nder fourm, and uncommon hardness | cnark that it is yet a problem, whether there are 
“and toughness, is the grub of a beetle termed || not children of the American forest equal in na- 
“by Linne, Elater lineatus ; butby Bier kander, ‘tive faculties, of the mind as well as of the body, 
“to whom we are indebted for its history, Elater } to any offspriig of civilized man, whose ances- 


* segelts, which name is now generally adopt-| tors have had the benefit of improvement for @ 
* ed. 


“When told that i lives in its first (or feeding ) || | 


‘ state not less than five years, during the greatest || 


‘hundred generations. 

Among the trees and plants of the Westeri 
“part of which time it is supported by devouring Reserve, near the southern shore of Lake Ene, 
“the roots of grain, you will not wonder that its t besides others common to Pennsylvania and New- 

ravages should be so extensive ; and that whole | / York, are the: following: ‘The Cucumber wee, 
* crops should be sometimes cut off by it. As i¢'| Pawpaw, Honey locust, Black Walnut, Judas 
* abounds chicfly in newly broken up land, though tree, Fox, Summer and Frost Grapes, many varic- 
grasses supply it wit food, it'|ties and colors. ‘Trumpet flower, ( Bignonia re 
‘probably does not do any great injury to our|dicans) Honey suckle (@ Lonicera,) Plum tees, 
“meadows and pastures. some pleasant kinds worth cultivating, Euony- 
“ The wire worm is particularly destructive for|| mus. Wild oats, (the folle avoine of the West, 


{ 
| 
‘a few years in gardens recently converted from or Zizaria aquatica of the botanists.) A species 








“pasture grounds, In the Botanic Garden at Jof the Buffalo berry, Shepherdia canadensis 
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| 
The Nelumbrium or Cyamus, said by Nuttall to 


er 
| while the man who pays an equivalent for the } 


—_ = enemy 








ies of un Acadeiny, or College, a little Latin 


have the largest flower of any plant in the Uni-| same sum as a military tax, neither confers any |@ little Greek, a little rhetoric, a little logic, 
ted States, I have seen in Sandusky bay. Our!) benefit upon his country or derives any himself) and got his head filled with notions of * the 


winters are short. Lake Erie is usually open for 
navigation from Cleveland to the West, from the 
ist tothe LOth of March; although to Erie and 
Butfalo, it is closed ull from the LUth of April to 
the Istof June. “Chere is no finer peach country 


in the world. The gourd sved corn is the kind 


commonly raised, and it seldom fils of coming to 
maturity, though it would sem from a late nun- 
ber of the Genesee Farmer, as if it was yet a 
question Whether it is alapted to that climate.— 
And a Detroit pdaiper of the 2315 ptemver, states 
‘hat the corn of the st Joseph country, in Michi- 
ran, i generally lost. E. ¥. 
Cleveland. 





FOR THE GENESEF FARMER. 
MILIVARY LRAININGos,—No. 1. 

To support and respect the laws of the land ts 
the duty of every cilizen—an alleinpt wo pring 
into disrepute the gencral laws of the country 
would admit of no apoogy. But tn a counuy 
like ours, 
make so Many tloo—ani waile imperfection con- 
tinues imseparably coun-cted with every Unng 
human, to point out the dutects of exisung laws 


with a view to their abolition or amendment, is 


not only the mght, but a high and imperious duty | 


of every citizen. Wrath this view, we shall at- 
tempt, in a few shor’ nuimvers, to sauw the im- 
policy and inexpediency, not to say injustice of 
the laws of this state in regard to “(he miliiia 
and public def nce.” No one need be info | ed 
that in this state, every able bodied free white 
male citizen between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five 13 subject to military duty—nor need a- 
ny one be informed in what Gus military duty 
consists. Every person has seen a military tram- 
ing. ‘The duty can in no case be periormed by 
less than two days actual service in each year— 
computing the time of an able volicd man to be 
words one dollar per day, and his incidental ex- 
penses for twodays traming at one dollar, we 
have $3. ‘This is exclusive of equippage.— 
Taking equippage into account, and likewise the 
fact thatsome are obliged to be oiliecrs, and e- 
quip themselves mor superbly, the average ex- 
peuse to every individual that is obliged to do 
military duty, cannot be less than 5 dol ors) car! 
ly. ln this calculation we leave out all tac extra) 
time and expense required from independent) 
companies—General and field oiieers and their 
statls. From the returns of the Adjutant Gener- 
al in the fallof 183, we learn that the number of! 
ithe militia, rank and file in this state in that year 
was 188,526. Estimating the loss of time and 
expense of these at the moderate rate of $9 per 
man instead of $10 per man, which would be 
much nearer the truth, and we have $942,636. 
This tax falls mostly upon the young men.— 
Hence many a young man with little or no prop- 
erty pays a tax equal to the man worth $5,000 or 
$10,000. If a direct money tax were imposed in 
so unequal a manner, would it not be pronoun- 
ced inonstrously unjust and oppressive? we ask 
what is the difference !—~and yet indeed there is 
a great difference between such a tax and an or- 
dinary money tax——the man who pays a tax of 
$5, assessed upon his property pays so much “ 
Support the government under which he lives— 





Which the sons and daugiters of Farmers 


Where the people make the laws,—aad | 


amosttalented and useful ofimen. ‘This ts no 


bcharacter of our Menof the Revolution. if 


_by the payment of the tax. Hence we say that | 

the tax is not only unequal and unjust, but per- | 
fectly useless. ‘To illustrate these propositions | 
more at large, wall be the work of another num. | 
ber. 5. 
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From ha Ni “" at Facmer 
THE COUNTRY FARMER—NO. VI. 
On the proper Exiucation of the Sons and 
Daughter, of Farmers. 





Mr. Poueer Whatever may be the cou- 
dition of the Common, or Primary Scaools, 
vi the country of av Agricultural communi- 
ty, they are, and inust be, the schools at 


reveive thei school learuiig. Uf the con- 
diinuot these schools be bad, let it be a first 
vbject of the Farmers to improve that con- | 
dition, and elevate them character. The 
coinmon schools are the Commou seminaries 
of learuing for Common men, and of course 
it should be the prime object of patriotisin 
iv see nat they «re good scnools. If gov- | 
ernients neglect this, let it be the -usiness 
of the People. By far the largest proportion 
vi the youth of every Country, are idested 
io those schools, alone, for all of what is 
called, however erroneously, their education. | 
And by far the largest proportion of those 
who have become, in the biref period of A- 
mericay testory, our most eminently usetul 
ine, enjoyed no other opportunites, in this 
way. and yet nave become Ccouspicuous over 
the world, as among the best, and wisest, and 


silall praise, fur it is truth. It is a like 
truth, also, that the good habits of life, ac- 
quired by those men in infancy, and as part 
of their educ tion, from necessity, probably, 
i most Cases, inured them to thought, ru- 
ninating thought, and thus laid the ground- 
work jor manly maturity of mind, as weil 
as of body. A halt century has passed a- 
way, since our Fathers drew their sword for 
liberts,ancd gave to America the government 
of its choice. ‘To say nothing of the cau- 
ses, let me seriously ask of every man, who 
shall sead these papers, to reflect upon the 
character of the Men of the Revolution, as 


| they may well be characterized, as to phys- 


ical, moral and atellectual stamina, cou- 
pared with our men of the present day. In 
hardiness of constitution, firmness of mus- | 
cle, aud of purpose, as well as in personal 
appearance, and deportinent, they stand con- | 
spicuous, modeis of men, long to be remem- | 
bered. ‘There was much less of effeminacy, 
in those days, and men were moulded tor, 
and by, the exigencies of the times, leaving 
a distinct impress, upon the memory ol suc- 
ceeding generations, of the nobleness of 


our happy country is to be blest with sach 
models, in coming ages, it will be to the Far- 
‘mers that it will be indebted for their pres- 
ervation, and to our Common Schools. | 
| Having dwelt pretty fully upon the plan,’ 
and mode of education, of Farmers’ Sons. 
in No. V., little more need be said upon 
the education of their Daughters, than, thet, 
like that of their sons, it should be confined | 
‘to English literature, and useful branches of 
‘instruction, in Common Schools. The boy, 
who has bespattered his ideas with the stud- 








classics,’ is spoiled, forever, fort e Farm. — 
Think a little, recollect what you nave seen, 
and known, and you will see that this is, at 
least as a general proposition, strictly true, 
Soiti with the girls, also, after having been 
‘ediycated atone of our fashionable Board- 
ing Schools, where thew brains have been 
turned with * ae onplishments,’ music, draw- 


ing, painting, belles-iettres, and a thousand 
/funciful notions of fashionable follies! Here 


isthe true explanation, Mr. Editor, of the 


“tystery you sought totally tounravel in speak- 


ing of the * Mortgaged Farms of New Eng- 
land, and the * Employment of Farmers’ 
daugh ters.’ They are first spoiled by their 
ed cittun, unfitted f © every employment, as 
For mers’ daughters. or Wives for Farmers’ 


sons, and by consent of their parents, and 


then you ould begin to talk about the em- 
ployment of Farmers’ danghters, and the 
mortgaged Farms All that has been said 
about the ioportance of habits, in the educa- 
tion of boys, Farmers sons, and of bis mode 
of plant. ng those with their choul levrn- 
ly, applies equally well in the case of girts, 
Farmers’ dangnters. The only difference, 
is, as to the seasun of the year; for gills can 
generally attend school better in) summer 
thania winter. bemales, too, are best taught 
by Female teachers; a Mens school in win- 
ter and a Woman's in summer, is the best 


plan that was ever adopted, in Farming dis- 


tricts, for Common Schools. He must be 
either an invalid, or a very drone of a man, 
who. in a Farming neighborhood, where 
there is so much werk in the fields, can con- 
tent himself with teaching the alphabet te 
lithe guls. The very example, isa bad one, 


unless, unfortunately, the poor man is una- 


ble to toilin the fields. 


He who would bring up his daughters for 
usefulness, as daugiters and for wives by- 
and-b\, should be careful to have them 
tanght nothing, at school, but what is useful, 
We have a saying, amongstus Farmers, that 
the daughters of the most of our town ac- 
quamtances, are brough up for ‘ dolls,’ pretiy 
enough to look at, but never will do for 
wives. Bredto look upon labor as vulgar 
alivtis for vulgar tolks, and themselves as 
laues, the more helpless the more genteel, 
itis uo wonder such *haties’ are sinking 
funds, in the wrong way, for their Fathers’ 


forduues, whether bred in town or in the 
country. By far too much of this kind of 


of feeling, ts getting mto many a Farmer's 
family, and, L amsorry to say it, Mr. Editor, 
even away up here, in the country. Ip my 


jnext No., | will endeavor to trace the causes 


of this evil. aud may say something more a- 
boul the necessary Conectives. 


Fifty years ago, when I was a Farmer's 
boy,—or even 30—when, like you, Mr. 
Fleet, [ was rather « young old bachelor,’ 
—and used to visit the Farmers’ daughters, 
—{ never saw them in such a flutter, to hide 
a spinning wheel, when their ‘company’ was 
coming, as we see now a days’ Instead of 
stealing off silently to milking, as if ashamed 
ot having cows to milk they used to accept 
our help; and many atime have [ thought 
that they put on the more airs, for the num- 
ber of cows in theix Father's dairies. In 
inose days, too, there were other marks of 
womanhood, about the daughters of Farm- 
ers, besides mere dress. beauties, in form and 
figure, which have vanished berore the refor- 
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' 
ming hand of mdern fashion. This is, | 
perhaps, on the whole, as it should be. Such 
points of beauty of mother nature’s best 
works, are still found, where there is the 
most of perfect simplicity of character.— 
These are the girls for wives for Farmer’s 
sons. 

September 4, 1831. 

P. S. There is probably no Parent in this 
community, who attaches to Education a 
higher value, both as to its qualifications for ! 
the discharge of all our duties in this world, | 
and in the way of a due preparation of the 
mind and heart for life in a better, through 
eternity, than the writer of these numbers. 
Considering the mind of man as immortal, | 
and that life, once begun, is never to have | 
an end, his chief solicitude, in all he has to| 
say upon Education, is, that its purposes) 
should look more to eternal than temporal 
life, less to the things and vanities of time,! 
and more to the dune preparation of life here-| 
after. If we look seriously into it, we will 
find, perhaps to the surprise of many of us, 
thatof all the things called ‘accomplish-| 
ments,’ in fashionable education, very few of 
them can be considered of any importance 
in relation to our future state of existence. 
Simplicity of heart and manners, leads to 
sincerity and purity. 








From the New-l.ngland Farmer. 


BRISTOL AGRICULTURAL SOCIE- 
TY. 


The Committee appointed to examine and 
consider the claims for premiums for the 
BEST CULTIVATED FARMS, offer the 
following Report: 

There was but one claimant, Henry 
GarpNeER, sq. of Swansey. Onthe 12th 
of July we examined his farm situated on 
Gardner's Neck, so called, lying between) 
Cole’s and Lee’s rivers about two miles west 
in an airline from Fall River, having a full 
view of that village and the parts adjacent. 
The farm consists of 40 acres, of which 10 
are mowing, 12 pasturage, 24 orcharding, 
and the remaining 154 tillage, including the 
buildings and appropriate yards. The farm 
is divided into small lots, nearly square, of 
three or four acres each, by strong stone | 
walls, five feet in height on every side, ex- |. 
cept those lots which bound on the rivers — 
The public road running a southerly course 
on the height of land, divides the farm near- 
ly in the centre, and a private road, part of 
which is walled on both sides, divides it in- 
to north and south compartments, having the 
lots on each side, which circumstance gives 
an easy access to any part of it. The soil is 
alluvial with a good proportion of sand and 
loam. About 300 loads of manure made of 
sea-weed, besides fish and other matters 
from the stables are used on the farm annu- 
ally. 

The annual produce of the farm is about | 
15 tons of English hay, 100 bushels of Ind | 
an corn, 100 bushels of rye, 700 bushels of 
onions, 800 bushels of potatoes, 500 bush- | 
els of turnips, and cider, apples,pears, peach- | 
es and culinary vegetables in abundance for || 
family use. The stock consists of 4 oxen, | 
2 cows, 4 young creatures, | horse, 20 sheep |, 
and 6 hogs. Four oxen are fatted yearly on || 
grass, turnips and potatoes, producing about |. 


4000 pounds of beef. The 6 hogs are fatted | 


Indian corn. 
Mr. Gardner thinks is the best, the rye hav- | 


ing a tendency to keep the bowels in a good||for old customs, although in an age of 


‘the top. 


on meal, one third of rye and two thirds of | 


This mode of fattening song 
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state. The six swine usually produce 1800 
pounds of pork. 

Mr. Gardner has no particular mode of 
raising corn, but manures his ground design- 
ed for that article very highly. As torye he 
observes some rotation of crops. He plants 
his potatoes early in the Spring, gathers 
thein in the last of August or first of Sep- 
tember ; then immediately ploughs and sows 
the ground with rve. In July following the 


: . : | 
rye is reaped and the stubble turned in with 
the plough and turnip seed was sown on| 
In this manner, remembering | 


always to keep the land highly manured, he 


raises abour thirty bushels of rye to the acre | 


and from 200 to 300 bushels of turnips from 
the same acre and in the same vear. 

The orchard consists of good fiuit trees, 
which are large, thrifty, well pruned, and so 
near together as to shade the ground in such 
a manner asthat few weeds would grow. In 
fact such is the cultivation of this farm, thar 
very few weeds were observed by the Com 
mittee. The barn is 24 by 56 feet and suffi 


ciently high to hold thirty tons of hav. The 


barn yard isin frontof the barn, a southern 
exposure. Adjoining the barn yard are the 
yard and sty for swine. 

The expenses of labor, &c. in cultivating 
his farm are about two hundred dollars an 
nually. The amount of yearly produce, 


‘exclusive of supporting the family, 1s about 


675 dollars, leaving a yearly profit of 475 
dollars bevond the expenses. 


Your Committee were highly gratified | 


with the neatness, good cultivation and man 
agement of this farm; and although Mr. 


Gardner had no competitor, yet the Commit-| 


tee recommend a premium of ten dollars 
aud one volume of the New England Far- 
mer. 
Rortanpo Green, 
ALFrep Bayuirs, 
Jacos Deane, 


Committee. 





From the Aur rican farmer 
On Preparine |-urrer For bk xrorra- 
TION. 
The following is a letier from Me. Varve, 
to the Editor of the Americun Farmer. 


Sir,—As the result of my travels for 
recording the improvements of the Uni- 
ted States in agriculture, which | am pre- 
paring now for publication, might be de- 
laved, and that in the meantime the pub- 
lic good demands that some important ar- 
ticles contained therein might be imme- 
diately known, | have thought to make 
use of your valuable paper, to convey in 
formation on a subject which grows eve- 
ry day of more importance to the com- 
munity, which is, that part of agricultu- 
ral economy, that indispensable article 
for both our consumption and exporta- 
ion, under the name of butter, which if 
prepared as in some parts of } urove, or 
the state of New-York, especially accor 
ding to the following recipe, which em- 
anates from one of the best manufacto- 
ries of that article, would fetch double 
that price obtained in the southern mar- 
kets, and of course would be productive 
of many thousand dollars yearly, to the 
advantage of this, as well as of the state 
of Penn., whose farmers through respect 


———— 
general improvement, manufacture yet 
that article as if it was for immediate 
consumption, and the consequence js 
that it becomes rancid on their hands be- 
fore it is ready for market! These are 
truths unfortunately evinced by the infe- 
rior quality of that article, sold in our 
markets, and by the recommendation of 
the inspector of this ciay, inserted in my 





| work, towards exciting farmers to impro- 
ving in the putting it up, which I make 
jalso publie for the public good in this pa- 
per. 

On THE Preservation or Butter, 

On the authority of “Mr. Philemon 
‘Towson, inspector of butter of the city 
‘of Baltimore, who has for many years 
made experiments on that essential arti- 
cle of our domestic economy, I will give 
‘the following as the result of his prac- 
‘tice. 
In order to keep butter sweet, and pre- 
jserve its balsamic quality, it ought not te 
be washed, as it is often done in water, 
\ but be «orked until the salt is complete- 
ily dissolved, and all th particles of milk 

disengaged from the butter ;* this is to 
he accomplished by wooden paddles, and 

| not as some do it by the hands, and in or- 


der to prevent the paddles from sticking 
ite the butter, they oughtto be well seald- 
ed, or rubbed with salt and cooled alter- 
i nately as often as wanted, and of course 
the same precaution ought to be taken a- 
‘bout the churn; when butter is to be put 
‘up in kegs, they ought to be made o! 
well seasoned wood, well cle. nsed and 
isealded; previous to the packing the but- 
ter, the keg ought to be rinsed with sweet 
‘brine or pickle; the general method pur- 
| sued now, isby spreading salt on the bot- 
(tom of the key which is injurious to the 
Hbutter. If t ere is not butter enough to 
fillthe keg, which is often the case, pour 
‘immediately some strong brine, bearing 
“an egg on the top, to exclude the air from 
‘it; then when you churn again, take a- 
way that brine and put the butter in un- 
til you get the keg full; and whereas 
‘there is an impossibility to fill up the 
keg completely, and to obviate the intro- 
duction of air, it is proper to pour on the 
top some strong brine. 
An object also of great importance 1s 
‘to have the keg well made, so as to keep 
well the brine, otherwise the butter would 
become rancid; another consideration o! 
consequence for the farmer living far from 
the sea ports is to make use of marie 
salt well pulverized instead of the back 
‘country salt during the whole process, 
the salt which is used in the western 
‘country being the production of salt wells, 
‘imparts not only a dark color but a bad 
‘flavor to the butter especially when new- 
ly manufactured. 
As to the butter which is packed in 
country stores, it ought to be put into the 
kegs in proportion as they receive it, and 





i 


*This process ought not to be continued rar 
long, for feat the butter may become tough an 
| gluey. 
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to cover it with brine, and never to put| the cheese from spreading,) then put it in- 
salt on it becau-e it does not dissolve,|ito the press and let it stand about an 
and is found in tve grain, which is an in-|) hour, then turn it and put itinto a dry 
jury to the butter; besides the fullowing} cloth and press it 24 hours longer, and it 
precaution ought to be observed in pacs-' will be fit for drying. 


ingt e butter i keys, never to putthe| ‘To make a double curdled cheese, pro-, 
different colors of roll butter tovether,) ceed justas above directed, «ntil the curd! 


but to have kegs for every color, and not) has come and settled, then dip it into a 
to mix with it the roll which is raucid,) strainer and drain it a little, then hang it 
because it gives a bad taste to the whole) up and let it sour a little, but if the weath- 
keg. | er is very hot hang it in a cool place to 

if both the farmer and country mer-| prevent it from puffing, the next morning 
chant «id pay attention to the above rec-| cut it in slices and put cold water to it 
ommendations, many thousand dollars! and let it stand until t e new curd is come 


would be gained by it in the U. States, | and settled, then turn off the cold water | 


for instead of making a butter which jand dip in warm whey to warm it, then 


brings about 12 cents a pound, on an av- 
erage, tt} would sell for 17 cents, of course 
from 40 to 50 percent, more, and suppose 
50,000 dollars. 

fhe practice of surrounding butter) 


putina laying of the old and a laying of | 
the new, until you get the whole togeth- 
er, then let it stand a little while, then 
cut and drain it until the whey 1s out, 
then warm it with water about scalding | 


el 








! a little modified. We consider that it would be 
|| bad policy for the General Government to tax its 
|| Own citizens, even indirectly, in order to hoard up 
1 monies for the States to wrangle about. 

There is not a Government in Europe, but what 
is deeply in debt, and many of them tothe Houses 
lof Rothschild, whose actual means amount to a- 
| bove 770,000,000; and whose credit is equal toa 
| ny amount the House can ever need, to forward 
|its speculations. How humiliating it must be to 
‘the sacred, the crowned heads of Europe, on ev- 
ery question of war, to be compelled to sue for the 
| means tocarry iton, toa Broker. A Broker?.... 

Yes! A broker of Kingdoms : a broker who is a- 
ble to put the credit of the Potentates of Europe in- 
to his breeches pocket. A Broker, who can make 
war or make peace, just as he pleases by opening 
and shutting his hand. He may bite his thumb, 


‘and turn his back upon crowned heads when it 


suits his fancy. 
LE te See 








with water to serve it on the table to cool, hot, and when it is sufficiently cold and. BULBOUS PLANTS. 

it, is certainly disadvantageous to the) drained put in the salt and saltpetre, and OSSLPER & KNOMKK are now ready to sup- 
quality of the butter, although followed) press it as directed above. R ply their customers with the following roots : 
by the most judicious housekeepers, inj) ‘The rennet is to be made in this man- | _ 4ye¢inths.—ivouble Red; Double Blue; La 


shed be , Sa i . Coquette; Joab (single blueish); Admiral de 
> ‘ ‘ i s *s re!) » . y , > - ¢ a Y . ‘ 7 

cities, and shows how | ttle domestic é | ner; when the rennet skin is take » from Ruyter (double Porcelain blue); Musk or Nut- 
conomy Is understood, for nothing is | the call, empty it and wasli it slightly meg ; large Nutmeg; i'assel or two coloured ; 
more pernicious than the contact Of wa-) with vinegar, then soak it in vinegar about Large feathered; Velous noir (douile purple) 
° . j » ATT nae » i waa o\- &) ‘ 
ter wilt butter. | ten minutes, then stretch it ona bow and Dome d Utrec ht (double Porcelain blue ); Sing e: 
; ll ke to: dew | ake ti White ; neon ls roble Azure, (double ag 
Move or Maxine Burter ann Cu ESE my nt ry until time to ma - the ren- | purple lmperial (double purplish); Single Yel- 
, , 7 P net, whic $ one e » low: iable Blanche ble white); ite 
Enfield, Connecticut, March 27, 1831. |} et, lich is to be done early in the low; Ani ible Blanche (double white); White 

spring whilethe weather is cool. Put the Harebells, &c., &e., Xe, mee 
re... T’ylins —Fine Bi > > i0- 
|| skins into a clean vessel and put pure wa-!), , /“/éps.—Fine Bibloems, rose, purple and vio 
. . let,on white ground ; fine Bizars, rose, purple and 
Yours of the 10th inst. came to hand |ter to them and let them soak about a violet, on yellow ground - single red; double red ; 
in season, and agreeably to your request! weck, then strain it off and sprinkle them double yellow Rose (superb and very fragrant) ; 
we have taken some pains to collect the | with tine saltand let them lay together 24 ge ve (breeder Tulip) ; double Vareigated, 

ae . . “ &e., &e , Xe. 
t ! ‘mr ¢ . P » ter > . j . ; > 4 

best information we could obtain of the ho irs, then put water to them an! let) Peonies.—Large double crimson officinal ;— 
in-nuner of making butter and cheese in them stand two days, then strain it off and) large double rose officinal ; large double purple 

eur society, which is as foliows: so continue until the strength is out: fringed ; Fennel or Parsley leaved; Roseate. 


For making butter, set the milk in tin when this is done put it into a glass or Re oe ipa = “ te days — 
: . of spienal een house plants. 
or earthern vessels, when the cream is) stone vessel, and putin rock salt enough ‘©! SPSPEI Breen BOust Pr 


si fficiently risen, take it off and put ut in- to keep some at che bottom of the vessel REDEMPTION OF LANDS SOLD FOR 


toatin kettle, and set it into boing water, undissolved, then stop it tight and put it | State of New York Compirelior’s Office 
n d he . , : 


Prienp CuHarves Varue: 





and stir it until it is scalding het, then )in a cool cellar and it will keep good | NOTE is hereby given, pursuant to Sec. 76 


Strain it ‘through a cloth, cool it’ and it is 
fit for churning, when the butter is come, |) 


vessel, and if it be 1 wooden vessel, the how we shall recompense you for the 
same. And oblige your est-emed friend, 


inside should be rubbed over with butter 
simmered to an oil, an the vessel should 
be kept covered close from the air. 


milk and warm it, then strain the new! ter use, but is not so good tu use while 


milk into it, when mixed together have it 
about as warm as milk from the cow, | 
then put in the rennet and let it stand one), 
hour, then check it with a long knife,’ 
then turn on two or three quarts scalding! 
water, sows to warm it all alike and let); 
it settle a little while, then dip off the, 
whey, then break it up all fine and pour), 
on scalding water until it is as hot as you 
ean well bear your hand in it, then cover 
it up and let it stand one hour, then dip 
it into astrainer and drain it well, then 
put in three quarters of a pound rock salt, 
and one teaspoonful of saltpetre pulveri- 
zed, to a cheese of twenty pounds,(when 
cheese is made in this manner, it is well 
to keep over a little curd and let it sour} 
alittle to put in with the new to prevent 








throughout the season, 


Will you please to send us one of your 
and the buttermilk all worked out, and books when they are done, by mail, or 
the butter well salted, put it into a sweet otherwise as you may think best, and say 


Eart JEFFERSO.. 


| N. B. The above method of making, 
Kor making cheese; take the nights! and packing butter is to be kept for win-. 


new. 


United States —There is a fair prospect of the 
United States getting owt of debt. It is stated, on 
good authority, thaton the Ist of January next, 
the national debt will be dess than $25,000,000; 
that the U. S. own stock in the U. S. Bank a- 
mounting to about $8,000,000 ; that the Custom 
House Bonds of the U. S. will amount at that 
time to rising of $20,000,000 ; and that the U. S. 
Bank, or other Banks, will discount all of those 
bonds. So, the U. S. Government possess the 
power, at the approaching session, of paying up 
the entire debt. The revenue, agreeable to the 
present Tariff regulations, will amount to $25,- 
000,000, which will be a surplus of about $12,- 
000,000, It will then becoine @ serious question, 
whether or not the present Tariff should not be 





! 
| 


| 








| 


of Title 3, of (hap. 13, of the first part of 
‘the Revised Statutes, that unless the lands sold 
for taxes, at the general tax sale, held at the cap- 
itol in the city of Albany, in the months of April 
and May, 1830, shall be redeemed, by the pay- 
ment into the treasury of the state,on or before 
the fifth day of May nezt, after the date hereof of 


‘the amount for which each parcel of the said 


lands was sold, and the interest thereon, at the rate 
of ten per centum per annum, from the date of the 
sale, to the date of the payment, the lands so sold, 
and remaining unredeemed, will be conveyed to 
the purchasers thereof. Dated Albany, 12th 
Oct., 1831. 

oct 25 SILAS WRIGHT, Jr. Comptroller. 


STATE OF NEW-YORK. } Albany Sept. Is 
Secretary's Orrice. 1531. 

Sir—I hereby give you notice, that at the next 
General Election, to be holden on the first Mon- 
day in November next, and the two succeeding 
days, a Senator is to be chosen in the eighth sen- 
ate district, in the place of Timothy H. Porter, 
whose term of service will expire on the last day 
of December next. 

A. C. FLAGG. aay of State. 
To the Sheri, the County of Monroe. 

N. B. Shere of Assunhiy, Sheriff ané 
Clerk, are also to be chosen at the General Elec- 
tion. 

x+p Proprietors of the different public newspa. 
pers in this eounty, will please to publish this no- 
tice once in each week, until after the Election, 
and forward their bills tothe undersigned. _ 

J. K. LIVINGSTON, Sheriff. 
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From the Commercial Acivertiser. 
The little Green Boat, of Fort Gratiot. 
LAKE HURON. \| 
Oh! hie thee on my little boat, 
Hie back o’er yon blue sea ; 
Since thou hast borne beyond my sight, 
All that is dear to me. 


Thou't fair upon the mirror’d lake ; 

Thou glid’st in pride along ; } 

Leaving behind thy rippling wakes 
5 ry I > 

And the sound of the boatmen’s song. 





Fond mem’ry seeks the past; 
How painful now the solitude 
O’er my existence cast! | 
| 


| 
{ 
And as thy fading form is view’d, | 
| 


But blessings on thee, little boat; 
Blue sky and placid sea ; 
Fair breeze, befriend thee when afloat, 
No tempest trouble thee ! 


Glide on, glide on with rapid oar, 
Back to the far,‘ far west,’ 
And moor thee on our sunny shore, 


And I will greet thy graceful form, 
When seen on yonder sea ; 
For thou art pleiged to bring again 


For a season there to rest. | 
Ali that is dear to me. | 





DEPSRTMENT OF STATE, 

According to the statement contained in 
the ulletin ot the Paris Society for the 
Encouragement of National Industry, late- 
ly received at the Department of State, a 
set of machines have been tmvenied, by the 
aid of which, any person, with but little in- 
struction, may prepare staves and headings 
for casks with a degree of celerity hitherto 
Without example. 

Making a cask is indeed almost as nice 
an operation as making a watch; the staves 
require to be bent and hallowed, and their 
edges curved with the utmost exactness ; 
the difficulties attending which are such, 
that it is said the Chinese, certainly a most 
in,enious people, have never yet produced 
a barrel capable of holding water, without 
covering its interior with pitch. Now the 
inventor promises that all the more difficult 
parts of the process may be accomplished 
without requiring probably greater skill 
than the manufacturer of ship’s blocks by 
Brunel’s machine. 

The communication states. that, “ Any 
person, without being a cooper, may, in 
six days, prepare the stuff for one hundred 
thirty-gallon casks—cut the staves of thei 
proper Jength—-croe, trim, notch and 
smoot them, completely—cut out, plain 
and pey the headings for the same, and in 
fine, render ali the parts fit for putting to- 
getaer, when required, by hand; and even 
in this latter process a secret willbe taught 
by which time may be saved. 
and all the corresponding pa ts of the head- 
ing, will be precisely alike, so that any one 


piece, without choice, can be taken and! property in the soil. We understand that 
employed indiscriminately. Thus it will] the Gas Company of this city, has contrac- 
appear that six men may, in one day, pro-|jed for a large quantity, to be used as 
dyce ane hundred casks, ready for hooping || substitute for coal.— NV. ¥. Com. Adv. 


En 


The staves, 








| 
i 
{ 


‘Lhe communication is accompanied by 


engravings of the machinery, and attached | 


is an advertisement intended to induce per-, 
sons to form associations, for purchasing 


the right of use aud enjoying the advanta- | 


ges of tt for a cerium term ol years; and 
he binds himseli to require the payment of) 
no sum, until this ma: hinery has been seex 
by the subscriber, to peiform what he sets 
forth. ‘Lhe instruments, he says, will cost 
from 1,000 to i,38V0 dollars, accerding to 


the size of casks required; persons wish- | 


ng toengage 1a the specuiation,are diiect- 
ed to adure-s the inventor himself ./. de 
Manneville, at Proussebourg, n ar bion- 
fleur, in the Departinent of Calvados, o: 


his agent in Paris, at No. 8, Reudes Jen- | 


eurs. ‘Lroussebourgh ts near Havre. 

He appends the certificates oi a M. de 
Bruyne, who .ad purchased the right, and 
had, before paying the price agreed on, 
seeu one man complete SU casks in seventy- | 
two hours of work; of which oniy 32 were | 
emp'oyed in performing what was done by! 
the aid of machinery, the rest being taken 
up in putting tovether and hooping. 

Lhe same aiticie coutans similar pro- 
posals with regard to an sivention by the 
same person, which may be ofgreat impor- 
tance here; wamely, to sawing, smooth 
ing, &c., planks tor flooring. For this, it 
would seem, that a power Is necessary, 
such as that of a dam or water, by which, 
with but litthe manual labor, an immen:e 
supply of flooring may be produced in com- 
plete order tor laying. ‘ibis latter may 
perhaps be worth consideration here, and 
the tormer likewise, especialiy in the east 
ern States, whence staves, at- present, are 
a large article sfexport, and much would 





—— 








| which casks will be better, and neute:, than LisT OF THE AMERICAN NAVY FoR 
any made in the usual manner.” 


Is31. 
Names of Vessels. Built. Guns 
Independence Boston, 1813 74 
Franklin Philadelphia, 1815 *4 
Washington Po tsmouth, 1816 "4 
( olumbus Washington, 1819 7 
Ohio New-York, 1830 "4 
| North-Corotina Philadelphia, 1820 7A 
(> laware Gosport, 1820 74 
United States Philadelphia, 1797 AA 
Constitution Boston, 1797 4f 
Guerriere Philacelphia, I815 44 
Java Baltimore, 1814 44 
| Potomac W ishington, 1821 4M 
| Brandy wine Washington, 1825 44 
| Hudson Purchased, 1826 44 
| Congress Portsmouth, 1799 2 
(Constellation Balumore, 1797 36 
Viacedonian Captured, 1812 36 


John Adams Charleston, S.C. 99 5 


(*yane Captured, D815 SF | 
Erie Baltimore, 1813 [8 
Ontario Baltimore, 1814 18 
Peacock New-York, 1813 18 
Roston Boston, 1825 18 
Lexington New-York, 1825 18 
Vincennes New. York, 1826 18 

| Warren Boston, 1826 18 
Natchez Norfolk, }827 1s 
bt almouth Boston, 1827 1s 

| Fairfield New- York, L828 S) 
Vandalia Philadelphia, 1828 15 
St. Louis Washington, 1828 18 
‘‘oneord Portsmouth, 1828 18 
Dolphin Philad Iphia, 1821 12 
irampus Washington, [821 2 
‘orpoise Portsmouth, 1820 12 
Shark Washington, Isl 12 
box Purchased, )823 3 


Alert, store ship 
Sea Gull, store ship 


Captured, IS15 
Purchased, 1823 


be gained by sending them dressed.—| _ VESSELS BUA : 
Globe. l Names of Vessels. Where Building. Guiis 
Seaniiend |) Alabama Portsmouth 71 
Extraordinary formation of Peat.—We Vv rmont mse she “ 
hve recently visited a bed of Peat,of great r ink Boston , 
size and importance,the working of which, Pe nnsylvania Philadelphia : 
upon an extensive scale, has just been New-York Norfolk , 
commenced, and which promises to be ot [oe Portsmouth ” 
hich value to our city. The formation to i umberland Boston ‘4 
which we allude is upon the property of Sabine New-York 1 
Mr. William Woodworth, about two and a | >@ve@nnah New-York 
half, or three miles East of New Bruns-|| ®@titen Philadelphia . 
wick,and less than halfa mile from the Ra-| Columbia Washington ° 
ritan. ‘ihe depthof the Peat formation is St. Lawrence Norfolk 


about eleven feet, and its surface so broad 
that is estimated that five or six millions of 
chaldrons could be extracted per annum for 
twenty-five years; and as peat turf gener- 
ally renews itself once in twenty or twenty- 
five years, this bed may be considered as 
nexehaustible for any quantity that will 
be required. As an article of fuel it is of 
rare quality. It is very solid, and seems, 
| from its texture and appearance, to have 
\ been almost charred by some chemical 


EDITOKS AND PUBLISHERS. 

Gentleman, residing in the country ,prace- 

LA tically engaged in husbandry and baving 
some knowledge of science, literature and 
politics, wishes to engage with some publish- 
ers of our Periodical W orks. in supplying at 
‘ticles and papers for the public press. He 
‘bas been for many years, a pretty liberal con- 
tributor, but always voluntary and grattl- 
tous, in which he has probably done his patt- 
He now asks a reasonable compensation for 
the fruits of his leisure and experience.—~ 
Reference,N. Goodsell, Editor Geu. Farmer 


OLD CH ESE. 








unds of 
& Co. 
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\ \ f E have on hand a few hundred 
Cutler’s superior. W. WHIT 















